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Pigeons, says a writer in the Monthly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, are amongst the most orna- 
mental and useful appendages to a rural dwell- 


ing. If permitted to fly abroad to seek their 
} food, little expense will be incurred for their 
) keep, while the value of their young will be of 
+ some importance. The pigeon has a great pow- 
/ er of flight, and will go toa distance of many 
_ miles in quest of the means of subsistence; but 
wherever it may fly, it never fails to return 
/home. The leading features of the district 


around its habitation appear to be impressed 


/ upon its memory, and flying at a great height, 
and with a wonderful power of vision, it sees 
? the well-remembered landmarks, and directs its 
path homeward. This habit of seeking for the 
} place where it was reared, makes it difficult to 
keep pigeons in any new home. The best plan 
of inducing them to settle in any new abode, is 


4 toclip one wing, which prevents their flying, 
‘ 


| get accustomed to the place. 
+ 


and keep them in a cot near the ground,till they 


) Incommencing to keep pigeons, a pair or 
§ two should be procured which have not flown, 
# and they should be shut up for a time, and well 
‘fed. Their chief food is grain, and the kind 
# which they prefer to all others, is dried tares.— 
Small horse-beans are another favorite article of 
‘diet, and very nutritious to them. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and peas, with rape, hemp, and cana- 
| ty seeds, are also prized by them, but should 
not be made constant articles of food under any 
circumstances. 
4 
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Moral Cales. 
THE PORTFOLIO—No8. 


By “AUNT FANNY.” 


What is there so beautiful, even in the 
month of June, when the whole earth lies 
Wrapt in beauty and fragance, as our roses? 
Who does not love them all, from the simple 
gour leaved sweet-brier to the blushing “Queen 
ia the Prairies,” well worthy in its regal loveli- 
sess, of so proud a name ? 

5 In my portfolio is a little picture breathing 
ut beauty and fragrance, and which is so 
harming in my eyes, that I often take it out to 
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refresh my spirits witha look. It is very 
small, and has in it one little cottage, nestled 
beneath tall trees, which throw over it their 
protecting arms, as if to shield it from all 
harm; beautiful emblems of that watchful 
spirit which ever bends over human hearts to 
guard from evil. 

There is an air of such perfect repose and 
deep quietude about this little dwelling, that 
it seems as if no harsh or bitter feeling could 
ever enter it to mar the peace and beauty of 
the spot, and cast a shadow on what is other- 
wise so sweetly fair. It stands ona little 
eminence, just west of the Connecticut, from 
which is visible that gentle river, gliding on- 
ward to the sea, now sparkling under the 
broad sunlight with a thousand dimpling 
smiles, and now shaded into a still softer and 
serener beauty, by overhanging clouds. Just 
above the little cottage, the river takes a fan- 
‘ cy to a change of course, and bends itself in- 
to a graceful curve, which gives another 
charm to the fair landscape; a landscape al- 
ways attractive, whether seen by the morn- 
ing light, when fantastic mist-wreaths are 
climbing up the hills, or by the Jast sunset 
hues, when stream and trees and hills are all 
flooded with golden glory. Opposite is a 
thriving little village near the water, while be- 
yond it are seen rich corn-fields and blooming 
orchards, giving proof of the fertility of the soil 
in this part of the valley; and still farther off 
are green and sloping hills, which bound the 
view in that direction. 

But not the gentle river, nor the protecting 
elms, nor the beautiful fields and hills, consti- 
tute the only charm of my small picture; nor 
indeed the charm which led my thoughts to- 
wards it now. Inthe month of June, the piaz- 
zas which surround the fairy-like little cottage, 
the little plot in front of it, and the walk which 
leads you to it, are all blooming with bright 
roses, so lovely and abundant that we have 
named the place “ Rose-Cottage.” 

“‘ Has any person ever seen a vulgar-looking 
flower ?” asks a well-known and popular au- 
thor; but she admits “some flowers are pre- 
eminent in elegance of structure, casting many 
others into comparative shade.” To me the 
rose has always seemed to possess an elegance 
and exquisite refinement which few, if any oth- 
er flowers can boast; and this rare delicacy 
seems just in keeping with the other features of 
this little home-scene. Whether it was acci- 
dent or taste which led the owners to cultivate 
roses, almost to the exclusion of other flowers, 
I know not, but the effect is most pleasant to 
the eye. There are tall roses, and low roses; 
white and pink, red and yellow roses, thornless 
and thorny, rare and common ones ; some clam- 
bering up on the little columns which support 
the piazza, in blushing wreaths, and peeping 
out even from the roof itself with roguish smiles, 
as if all ready to play bo-peep with any loung- 
ing idler; others throwing out their fragrant 
sprays just above the ground ; some sustaining 
themselves with graceful ease, others, sweetly 
dependent, clinging toa firm support, impart- 
ing loveliness and perfume in exchange for 
strength; some blushing into crimson of the 
deepest dye ; others with cheek just tinged with 
the faintest hue of the “ oceatil red ;” and oth- 
ers yet, so pure and spotless, that they need no 
blush at all; some with many tiers, each nar- 
rower than the last, like the flounces of a mod- 
ern dress; and others, daring to be singular in 
their beautiful simplicity, with only a single 
row of leaves; all these, and many more, are 
there, and all are sweet and beautiful to look 


confess to liking the old-fashioned white rose 
best of all. It is so dignified, and graceful, 
and pure; so self-sustained, yet not bold; so 
modest, and yet not timid. It is like some no- 
ble-hearted maiden, who, conscious of purity of 
purpose, seeks not to run away, or to hide her 
head, or to blush with fright, but meets you 
frankly, cordially, and sincerely, yet not osten- 
tatiously. Modest, yet willing to impart what- 
ever can make another happier. And then the 
little sweet-brier, perfect emblem of beauteous 
childhood ; who does not love its artless smile ? 
The more imposing families of damask, and 
hundred-leaf, are also beautiful; they seem at- 
tired for company, and. charmingly have they 
dressed themselves; but they have not the sim- 
ple, every-day smile which marks the others ; 
they are like the lovely belle who goes forth 
conscious of her power, knowing she shall win 
admiration from al] hearts; and admiration she 
is sure to get, tho’ perhaps not quite so much 
of the homely, every-day love of our inmost 
souls. 

Most harmoniously do this large family bloom 
out together, loving and gentle sisters; no one 
giving herself airs at the expense of others, or 
engrossing all the love and praise. ‘They are 
kind-hearted roses, too; often leaving their 
pleasant home to visit the sick-room, and diffuse 
around it freshness and hope; often going to 
friends with messages of affection and sympa- 
thy on their sweet lips ; and oftener still,finding 
their way into the hands of little children, to be 
carried carefully to school, or placed tenderly 
in some little vase at home. Dear, lovely little 
things; how brightly you shine out into a world 
where there are many sorrows and many cares, 
and how sweetly do you turnour thoughts away 
to Him who sent you hither as messengers of 
mercy! Yours is a charming life to live. You 
are watched over by eyes of love, you unfold 
into beauty and fragrance; you carry pleasure 
to the heart of every one who looks upon you, 
and when your brief career is ended, you will 
lie scattered on the ground, with a conscious- 
ness of having been a blessing to al] around! 

Do little children, who love their roses so 
dearly, always remember to make their life like 
theirs? Do they scatter gentle smiles, kind 
words, and loving deeds, like sweet fragrance, 
all around them? Do they live just such an 
humble, useful life, as their Creator made them 
for ; and will they lie down, when the brief sea- 
son is over, with a sweet consciousness of hav- 
ing blessed many hearts ? 








Obituary. 
LITTLE MARY. 


Little Mary was an only daughter. She was 
very intelligent and affectionate ; but until her 
fifth year, her perverseness and self-will occa- 
sioned her parents muchanxiety. One day she 
was unusually disobedient. Reproof seemed 
only to harden, or to irritate; and her mother 
then tried to impress the mind of her child with 
a sense of the sinfulness of her conduct, and 
urged her to seek for forgiveness from God. 
“Mamma,” said the wayward little offender, 
“Twill not pray.” On hearing this, her brother, 
a little older than herself, with deep feeling, 
added, “Then, mamma, if Mary will not pray, 
let me pray for her.” He knelt down immedi- 
ately, and in artless but earnest words, begged 
that God would pardon his sister, and take 
away her naughty feelings. For a moment or 
two Mary stood unmoved; but soon her eyes 














upon. YetI have my favorites; and I must 


mamma, let me pray for myself—I wit pray 
now.” 

From that time there was a marked change 
in the temper and conduct of little Mary. Cor- 
rection was no longer needful; and it was 
scarcely required to give even a word of caution. 
Obedience was yielded with promptness and 
simplicity. Even when the wishes of her pa- 
rents and friends were opposed to her own, no 
persuasion was necessary, she seemed to feel 
almost hurt when it was offered. She would 
say, “ Mamma, you know I will do it.” 

Every day little Mary grew more gentle and 
amiable. God had answered her prayer; he 
had given her a new heart ; and he enabled her, 
by the help of his Holy Spirit, to become pati- 
ent and self-denying. Her good example 
guided and influenced her little brothers ; she 
tried to make them happy ; and she took great 
delight ix reading and explaining to them Scrip- 
ture history. 

One striking feature in little Mary’s charac- 

ter, was her perfect simplicity. Though she 
frequently made remarks which excited sur- 
prise and admiration, she seemed quite uncon- 
scious of any superiority. She had a great dis- 
like to flattery, and never used it towards 
others ; yet she set a high value on the good 
opinion of those she loved. 
Her parents marked, with much thankfulness 
to God, the lovely conduct of their dear little 
girl; and they fondly hoped that she would be 
spared to them for many years, and grow up to 
be a blessing to all around her. But her Hea- 
venly Father had determined otherwise; and 
he early called her home to himself. 

Her Tast illness was very short, and of such 
a nature as to prevent her speaking more than 
a few words ata time. It was only a day or 
two before her removal, that she was thought 
to be in imminent danger ; but when the pros- 
pect of her departure was intimated to her, she 
heard it with perfect calmness. Her father, in 
the tenderest manner, said to her, 

“ Mary dear, the doctor thinks you are not 
likely to get better.” 

“{ thought so myself, papa.” 

“ Are you not sorry to die, Mary ?” 

“Sorry, papa! why should | feel sorry ?” 

“ Because you know you will have to leave 
mamma and your dear brothers.” 

“Oh, I know that, papa, and you know I 
dearly love them; but I am going to heaven, 
papa; and we shall be at home again, when we 
meet in heaven.” 

“ But, my dear Mary, how do you know that 
you will enter heaven? you have often sinned, 
Mary.” 

“Yes, papa, I know I am a sinner—I have 
known that a long time ; but Jesus died for sin- 
ners, and he died for me, papa.” 

She was so much exhausted, that she could 
not say any more, but more was not needed to 
satisfy the anxious hearts of her father and mo- 
ther. They felt that their precious child, 
through faith in Christ, was prepared for heav- 
en; and in the midst of their sorrow, they re- 
joiced. 

Little Mary was soon much worse. She suf- 
fered a great deal of pain, and seldom spoke. 
“ T cannot talk about the Savior now,” she said, 
“but I love to think of him.” In her last mo- 
ments, she referred to the tenderness of the in- 
vitation of Jesus, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me,” and claimed the promise as her own. 

After a long interval, broken only by the 
gentle moaning of the dying child, and the sobs 
of her weeping attendants, a near relative said, 
“ Mary, are you happy ?” “Not yet,” she re- 










were dimmed with tears, and she sprang into 
her mother’s arms, exclaiming, “O my dear 


plied. ‘But God can make you so, dearest.” 
She quickly answered, “I know that.” Shortly 














afterwards, stretching out her hands, she ex- 
elaimed, ‘Let me go! let me go!” At once 
the gate of heaven was opened and her joyful 
spirit passed to its eternal and blissful home. 
Dear young readers, little Mary “being dead, 
yet speaketh.” She speaks to you, by this sim- 
ple record of her short life and peaceful death, 
and bids you follow her as she followed Christ. 
The grace of God, which made her so mild and 
obedient, and so full of love to the Savior, and 


to all around her, will be freely given to you, if 


you seek it as she did. Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation; listen to the 
voice of Him who says unto you, “Give me 
thine heart ;” and cry unto him, “ My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth!” 

London Child’s Companion. 


thers of New England, who were of this band, 
| and who were willing to brave every danger for 
| conscience’s sake, 

The little nursing baby of this non-conform- 
| ing father, who is willing to go to prison rather 
than compromise his principles, is named Isaac, 
and he grew up to be the famous Dr. Isaac 
Warts, the author of that sweet cradle-hymn, 
“ Hush, my dear; lie still and slumber,” and of 
those many beautiful psalms and hymns, so dear 
to millions of Christians. By the time he grew 
up, a wiser king sat upon the throne, and an act 
was passed called “The Toleration Act,” which 
allowed people liberty of conscience, and non- 
conformity ceased to be a crime. Perhaps it 
was because he was nursed in sorrow, that Dr. 
Watts was so strong in faith, and so compas- 





Narrative. 





sionate and loving in his heart. 














AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Chronicle records an 
extraordinary adventure of a little child, only 
three and a half years old, in that vicinity a 
On Thursday, the 10th ult., 
the little one disappeared from his father’s 
house, and no tidings of him could be obtained 
An active search was com- 
menced, and at half-past five o’clock on Satur- 
day evening he was found near the boundary 
line between Seekonk and Rehoboth, five and 
a half miles in a straight line from his home, 
fifty-four and a half hours after his disappear- 
ance, and fifty-nine after he ate his breakfast on 
g. He left home 
‘bare-footed and very thinly clad, having noth- 
ing on but a thin calico dress and an apron, and 
In this 
condition he had wandered to the place where 
he was found, through ploughed fields and 
So far 
as is known or believed, he had not eaten a 
mouthful of food since the previous Thursday 
Two nights the little fellow must 
have slept in the open air on the cold damp 
ground, and they were cold nights, too, there 


few days since, 


by his parents. 


the previous Thursday morning. 
these were wet when he was found. 

woods, and across ditches and swamps. 
morning. 


being a frost on each, if our memory is correct 
His feet were badly lacerated by stones, briars 


&c., and much swollen, but he appeared other- 
His 
greatest anxiety, on being found, was to be ta- 
ken to his mother, for whom he said he had 
When asked if he did not sleep 
cold the previous night, he replied that he did. 
The latter part of the strange adventure of this 


wise in good condition, and is doing well. 
been looking. 


child was in and through an extensive swamp. 


yn which people have been lost,and where,some 


forty years ago, a woman, unable to find he 


way out, perished, and her body was not found 
In this swamp is a 
stream of water five or six feet wide, and of 
considerable depth, and the mud in its bed and 


until nine days afterwards. 


on its banks is so deep and soft that it is diffi 


cult to cross it. But the child did cross it! how, 


every one who has seen it, is puzzled to conjec 
ture. 


therein several miles. 


A BABY NURSED BY THE PRISON DOOR. 


A poor woman might once have been seen 
sitting on a stone near a prison, nursing her ba- 
Is she 


The 


by. Her husband is confined within. 
the wife of a murderer orarobber? No. 
prisoner is a good man; he fears and obey 


God; he is a school-master and a deacon, be- 
But why is he among 
That, 
you will say, is a new crime; you never heard 
Let us bless God 
that no such oppressive and cruel law is known 
But it used to be in England, where this 
The English sovereign is 


loved and respected. 
criminals? He is a on-conformist. 
of it in the United States. 


here. 
poor woman lived. 
considered the head of the church, and th 


kings of that time wanted all their subjects to 
think precisely alike upon religious truth, to 
conform to one standard of rule ond doctrine.— 
Good people differ about the 
true meaning of many passages in Scripture, 
and we say they have a right to exercise their 
own judgment in such matters, and this right is 
[t is to God 


This was hard. 


called “ liberty of conscience.” 
alone, man must stand or fall. 


Those who did not conform to the standards 
of the English church were called /Von-con- 
formists, and they met with rough treatment.— 
They were fined, imprisoned, and banished.— 

Some fled to foreign lands, like the Puritan fa- 


From the appearance of his tracks in the 
swamp, it is supposed that he wandered about 


Nurserp. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE OAK WOOD AND THE GREEN LADY. 


Nanny, and Fanny, and Molly, and Carry, 
and Freddy, and Ned, and Bokum, were all at 
play, one fine summer afternoon, in the woods. 
The sky was cloudless,and a soft breeze fanned 
every cheek. All Nature smiled, but the chil- 
dren—hear them: 

‘O Fanny, do let my hair alone. 
such a girl as you.’ 

‘Well, [ have seen one just like you. 
lieve you are a relation to the Wasps.’ 
‘Who cares for what you say, Miss Finical ? 
Here Ned came sauntering along, carrying 
the rim of his hat in his hand. 

‘Where did you come from, swate Ireland ” 
said Nanny. 

‘When did you come from the poor house ?” 
replied Ned, as he pointed to the rent in Nan- 
ny’s dress, 

‘ Let him alone, let him alone, I say, or I'll 
teach you better manners. If there is anything 
[ hate,” said Ned, (and the most bitter emphasis 
was laid on the word hate,) “it is a fellow who 
will teaze a dog. But Fred is nothing but a 
hyena ; always prowling about for prey. Some 
thing, or some body, must be a victim to his 
malignity. But we will give it to him, wont 
we, Bokum ?” 

Bokum wagged his tail, and kept close to his 
master. 


I never saw 


I be- 


? 





‘I have the power, whenever you disobey the 
laws of these woods, to transform you into any 
animal I may choose. Ned would make a fine 
snarling cur, and Carry could play the sly grey 
cat to entire satisfaction; but as you are all 
under twelve years of age, I will allow you 
three years within which to reform. If there 
should be no improvement at the end of that 
time, beware how you visit my dominions ; for 
here punishment follows the transgression, with- 
out the slightest hope of reprieve, You have 
been faithfully warned, and after this, must be 
content to reap what you have sown; but, for 
your encouragement, you shall look into the 
garden of Peace ;” and here the scene changed 
into one of surpassing beauty. From an old 
grey palace, embowered in trees, emerged a 
troop of gay and happy children. They were 
soon dispersed among the leafy labyrinths of 
the garden. One group surrounded a sparkling 
fountain, from which a pleasant child dispersed, 
from a crystal goblet, the cool and grateful wa- 
ter. Another party gathered ripe fruit from 
bending trees, and laid it at the feet of a young 
and smiling girl, who arranged it in baskets,and 
sent it by willing little hands, to the palace.— 
Others were gathering flowers, and decorating 
an arbor, which occupied a conspicuous place 
in the garden. As soon as the green lady en- 
tered this arbor, the picture gradually faded 
from view, and nothing was heard but a gentle 
rustling of leaves, and a soft murmuring of wa- 
ter. 

The children stood for a few moments, look- 
ing serious. At length Nanny and Fanny, each 
took a hand of Jittle Molly,and led her carefully 
through brake and briar. Carry quietly gath- 
ered a bunch of wild roses, and fastened them 
in Molly’s hat. Freddy patted and caressed 
Bokum, till the poor animal was almost beside 
himself for joy; and Ned brought up the rear, 
gallantly carrying Fanny’s basket of mosses. 
Anna Hart ey. 

















ORIGINAL. 


INSECTS.—NO. I. 


those insects whose habits I think will interes 
you most. I will commence with Ants, for. 
though very common among us, yet their habity 
are well worthy of particular observation, | 
will, however, to make this article more inter. 
esting, tell you about an ant that is never foun 
with us. This is the Tree-ant, which is foun 
in India, and is called by the inhabitants 
moongeeara. T,ike the other species of ants, i 
is a universal collector; every thing that coma 
in its way, whether animal or vegetable, living 
or dead, answers its purpose ; and the paths » 
the nests of these insects are always darkened 
by the busy crowds moving to and fro. The 
store up provisions for their own sustenance, 
and that of their young, for whom their car 
and labor is never-ceasing. The tree-ant i 
about two tenths of an inch in length, and is¢ 
an iron color. Jt builds its nest on trees of dif 








Religion. 


ferent kinds, and their manner of constructix 
them is so curious that I will describe it. | 








THE LITTLE DEAF AND DUMB GIRL. 


hear and speak ? 





‘What is the matter with Molly ? 
‘O, she is crying because Carry wont let her 
have some of the flowers which they have 
picked together, to carry home to her mother.’ 
But now the children were struck dumb and 
motionless. Between the two majestic oaks 
which seemed to form the portal to the woods, 
appeared a lady, fair and lovely as the dawn.— 
A wreath of wild flowers adorned her head, and 
her dress was of the most delicate green gossa- 
mer, which floated about her like a veil, and 
seemed to support her in the air, The vision 
was so lovely, and the countenance of the lady 
so benignant and commanding, that the chil- 
dren were not frightened, but stood awe-struck 
and motionless. 
‘Children,’ she said, in tones most musical 
and melancholy, ‘I am the queen of these 
woods. No one passes these precincts, who is 
not constantly under my eye. I hear every 
thing, and know even your very thoughts. You 
have one and all been guilty of disobedience to 
the law of love. Not one of you, not even little 
Molly, have tried todo as well as you know 
how. There has been no forbearance, no good 
will, no love among you. You have altogether 
followed your own perverse inclinations, forget- 
ting, or not heeding, all the good instruction 
which each one of you have had.’ She waved 
her hand,and a black and snarling cur appeared 
in their midst, biting, and barking, and snap- 
ping at —— in his way. Another wave 
of the hand brought two young cockerels before 
them, who flew at each other’s eyes in a twink- 
ling, and whirling round and round in their fu- 
ry» soon lay rolling in agony on the ground. A 
eeble cry was heard from above, which caused 
the children to look up. A large hawk was 
carrying off in his cruel talons, a poor little 
stray chicken, while at their feet lay three torn 
and ruffled birds, the victims of a sly grey cat, 
who was making the best of her way off among 
the underbrush. 


r 


8 
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Yet she was happy and contented. 


with which she wrote her answers. 


ence filled her with joy and peace. 


rus of the redeemed. as they sing the song o 


praises. 


this dear child. Your tedious hours can be en 


God’s will she should suffer. 





This exhibition lasted till the children seemed 
thoroughly disgusted. The green lady then 
spoke as follows: 











dumb girl.—L. [Child’s Paper. 





Did you ever think what a blessing it is to 
I wish to tell you of a little 
girl who was born deaf and dumb. She never 
heard a mother’s prayer, nor had a lullaby or 
cradle-song ever hushed her to sleep. The 
merry laughter of brothers and sisters never 
— her ear, neither did the carol of the 

ird, the music of the waterfall, or the rustling 
of the wind among the leaves gladden her soul. 


When she was about twelve years old, she 
was placed in the asylum where the deaf and 
dumb are instructed by signs. Under the 
charge of kind and excellent teachers, she ad- 
vanced rapidly in her studies, and excelled ma- 
ny boys and girls who have the possession of 
all their senses, in the correctness and rapidity 
But sud- 
denly she was seized with a cough, which in- 
creased daily, and made it too evident that she 
was destined to an early grave. When her 
former teacher told her she could not recover, 
she said, in the expressive language of signs, 
“1 am so happy.” Her Savior’s love and pres- 


Her greatest delight is to have her Bible be- 
side her, that in the intervals of pain she may 
read a few verses from its precious pages. Her 
anticipations of heaven are bright and uncloud- 
ed, for she knows she will not only see her Say- 
ior, but be /ike him ; and although she might not 
enjoy the strains of earthly music, yet the cho- 


“ Moses and the Lamb,” will burst upon her 
ear in full harmony as she enters the heavenly 
Jerusalem, while she too can then join in their 


_ Children, do you sometimes complain in your 
sickness? Contrast your situation with that of 


livened by a story or sweet hymn, and you can 
talk to your brothers and sisters ; but this little 
one must lie night and day without hearing a 
word, and unable to express her feelings except 
by signs. Yet her countenance expresses no 
weariness or discontent, for she feels that it is 


_When you feel inclined to be restless and 
discontented, remember and imitate the sweet 
| Patience and resignation of the little deaf and 


derful foresight and contrivance. Inshape, t 
nests vary from globular to oblong, the longa 
diameter being about ten inches, and the sho 
est eight. The nests consist of a multitude/ 
thin cakes of manure, laid like tiles upon 
house, the upper leaf, formed of one unbroke 
sheet, covering the whole like a “skull cap.” 
These leaves are placed one upon another, it 
wavy or scalloped manner, so that numer 
little arched entrances are left, and yet thei 
terior is perfectly secured from rain. Theys 
usually attached near the extremity of a bra 
and some ot the twigs pass through the nett. 
Cutting through them, a number of irregi) 
cells are found, formed by the same proces 
the exterior. Towards the centre, the cells 
larger, and occasionally a dried leaf is taken 
assist in their formation. The nurseries fort 
young ants, in different stages of developma 
are in different parts of the nest. The fem 
is kept a close prisoner in a royal cell, near! 
centre of the nest. She is about half aniaj 
long—white, with brown legs ; her head is 
small, and her legs are much shorter thanth 
of the males, which is of no consequence to 
as she never moves from her cell. These 
sects are exceedingly persevering,and whet 
consider the immense amount of labor itm 
have cost them to bring from the earth, 
by grain, the material of which their nests 
composed, we should learn a lesson from u 
and never be discouraged, however difficult 
task may seem. 

I will relate to you an anecdote told ¥ 
gentleman who resided for a Jong time inlb 
which instances in a remarkable manner! 
perseverance of the black ant, in attaining! 
vorite object. This gentleman’s family wet 
the habit of keeping fruits, sweetineats, &. 
guard them against the ants, upon a table, 
four legs of which were immersed in fou! 
sins full of water. It was placed at some 
tance from the wall, and a cloth spread 0 
to keep off the dust. At first the ants did 
attempt to cross the water, but after a tm 
was discovered that they had braved all 
as hundreds were found every morning, 
ling in enjoyment. At length the legs o 
table were painted with turpentine above 
water. This at first seemed to be an elie 
barrier, as for some days the sweets wert 
molested, after which they were again al 
ed. The family could not account for this 
discovered at length the resources of tlt 
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[ propose, my young friends, in this series of 
articles, to give you descriptions of some ¢ 






building it, these little creatures display woh 
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= 
sects, who seemed determined to carry their | 
point. The gentleman of the house, one day | 
on passing the table, was surprised to see an} 
ant fall from the wall, about a foot from the ta- | 
ple, upon the cloth which covered it. Another | 
and another succeeded. So that though the | 
ntine and the distance of the table from 
the wall, appeared effectual barriers, still the 
jnstinct of the insect induced it to ascend toa 
certain height on the wall, and with a slight 
effort against it, in falling, it managed to land 
jn safety upon the table. This instinst in ani- 
mals is certainly something very mysterious.— 
It seems to be an immediate impression from 
the Almighty, acting in his creatures. 
EsTEtte. 
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Benevolence. 
THE DEFORMED. 


‘Father, see that poor man who is going by. 
How frightful he looks! said Richard to his 
father, as they were seated in the front piazza, 
ona pleasant summer evening. _ 

‘Hush, not so loud, my son,’ said Mr. Lord, 
‘do not let him hear your remarks. Though 
no unkindness is intended, they may give him 

in. He is indeed an object of pity, the more 
go as it is evident his deformity is not his own 
fault.’ . 

The subject of this conversation was an old 
man whose spine was painfully distorted, and 
his lower limbs apparently scarce strong enough 
to bear the weight imposed upon them. It waa 
with difficulty that he made a slow progress 
along the highway. He passed near enough 
to enable them to get a full view of his fea- 








‘He looks quite cheerful,’ said Richard, when 
the poor man was out of hearing. 

‘It is possible that he may be more happy 
than many who are proud of the symmetry of 
their forms, and rejoice in their strength.’ 

‘I should not think he could take any com- 


‘He cannot, probably, have much bodily 
comfort, but he may have within him the peace 
that passeth understanding. Poor as he ap- 
pears to be, he may have a title to exhaustless 
riches. and a crown of glory in heaven.’ 

‘I hope he is a Christian, I am sare. How 
do you suppose he became so deformed 

‘It is impossible for me to know—probably 
he has been so from his birth. It isa sad thing 
to have such a body, but Leighton says, ‘It is 
a more deformed thing to have a distorted, 
crooked mind, or to have a froward spirit, than 
any crookedness of the body. A man may 
have a distorted body, and not be to blame for 
it; but not so with a distorted mind. That can 
happen only through one’s own fault.’ 

‘What is a distorted mind, father ” 

‘The mind is distorted when it does not act 
asit was made to act. When we apply the 
words distorted and crooked, to the mind, we 
use them figuratively. What was the mind 
made for ?” 

‘It was made to think.’ 

‘Very well. Whena mind wont think or 
cant think, it is distorted. There are then a 
great many distorted and crooked minds in the 
world,’ 

‘Yes, sir, there are a great many that are 
somewhat crooked, for there are a great many 
that cannot think very well.’ 

‘Let us consider some for the illustrations. 
The mind was made to love truth.’ 

‘Yes, and when one loves falsehood instead 
of truth he has a crooked mind.’ 

_ ‘Yes, and so also has he when he loves evil, 
instead of body.’ 

_ ‘There are more distorted minds than bodies 
in the world.’ 

‘Yes, many more. If this distortion was 
visible tu the bodily eyes, men would be more 
careful to avoid getting their minds out of joint. 
Men guard carefully against crooked bodies, 
but care very little about crooked minds. But 
in the sight of God a crooked mind is as much 
greater deformity than a crooked body as eter- 
nity is longer than time. I once knew a boy 
who contracted a foolish habit of turning his 
foot, and standing on the side of it. He was 
Teproved for so doing, and warned of the con- 
Sequences. He disregarded the warning, and 

Consequence was that his ancle grew per- 
manently crooked, and he was lame for life. 
People said he was very foolish, and he was. 


gry, and act unreasonable on the slightest pro- 
vocation. He is taking a course that will de- 
form his mind. The feet and legs were made 
to walk with. Now suppose you were never to 
walk or to stand on your legs, what would be 
the consequence ?” 
‘My feet and legs would waste away, and I 
should become a cripple.’ 
‘And yet it would be produced by doing 
nothing.’ 
‘I see how the mind would be injured by 
disuse.’ 
The mind was not only made to think: it 
was also made to Jove. It was not made to 
cherish envy, hatred and malice, but to exercise 
love toward all. If one fails to love, he deforms 
his mind, and nothing deforms it more than the 
indulgence of sinful passions.’ 
‘ I always know that our minds ought to _re- 
ceive more care than our bodies, but I never 
before saw the reason of it so clearly. It is 
harder to correct the deformity of mind than of 
body, is it not 
‘Yes, it is easier to conceal it from the view 
of man, and more difficult to correct or reprove 
it. Somehow, very serious deformities of the 
body are removed by the skill of the surgeon, 
but no human skill can restore symmetry to the 
soul that has been deformed and distorted by 
sin. There is only one Being in the universe 
who can do it, and he is willing to do it for all 
who in penitance and faith apply unto him. 
[V. Y. Obs. 








Parental. 








WHO'LL HAVE IT? 


On every side of us we hear the question, 
who will show us any good? And the answer 
quickly follows from a thousand mouths—‘ here 
it is ? In mirth—in music—in books—in idle- 
gess—in the indulgence of appetite, &c. 
Who'll have it! says one. Have what? The 
possession of the White House at Washington, 
where the Presidents live, one after another ? 
Only one man can have that at once, and he 
does not own it. The people of the United 
States own it, and of course you and [ own as 
much of it as any President that ever lived 
there. We only let the President live there 
while he stays in our service. Will you speak 
for the White House? I wouldn’t. 

Who'll have it! Have what? A _ princely 
fortune, like the Barings, of London, or the 
Rothschilds—those famous Jews of whom the 
kings of Europe borrow their money? A for- 
tune does not grow on every bush. There are 
more than twenty-three millions of people in 
the United States but there is only one among 
them all who can be called ‘the richest man!’ 
If you had all his money to-day, you would not 
know what to do with it. At all events you 
had better not speak for a fortune, for you will 
not be likely to get it. 

Who'll have it! Have what? A great name 
—known all over the land, and all over the 
world—like Napoleon or Alexander? It is not 
easily got. Jt cost both those men a great 
deal of pain and sorrow and suffering, to get 
their great names. Thousands upon thousands 
of precious lives were cruelly taken. They 
could both of them sink many fathoms deep in 
the blood which was poured out to gain them 
their great names, The world has seen but one 
Washington. His is a great name indeed, and 
one which all Americans love to speak and to 
hear. You will not get such a name by speak- 
ing for it. 

Who'll have it! Have what? A prize at 
school? This can be had by only one or two, 
probably. If all have one, it is no longer a 
prize ; for a prize, we all know, is that which is 
gained in a contest with others, who are called 
competitors, because they compete or seek it 
with us. He that excels all, gets the prize— 
Of course many will fail to get it, and there 
will be disappointment, and perhaps some tears 
and envyings. You can speak for this, if you 


like. 
Who'll have it! Have what? <A contented 
temper? Ah! that isa jewel of inestimable 


value. This is worth speaking and seeking and 
striving for all the day long. All who desire or 
expect to be happy, must first secure a content- 
ed mind. The President in the White House 
is not likely to sleep any sounder than the la- 
boring man who lies down upon his humble bed 





Bat here is a boy who allows himself to get an- 





with a contented mind. Great treasures are 





| great curses, and the richest of men have found | 
\that all their wealth would not buy them a) 
| night’s sleep, nor relieve a burdened heart. The | 
| brave general, returning from the field of battle, 

| may be greeted by crowds of people, but he is | 
| not so happy as the ploughman who has earned 
| his bread by the sweat of his brow, and who at 
the close of a day’s toil, 


“‘ Homewards plods his weary way.” 


«1 contented mind is a continual feast, says 
the wise man; and we are so made that we can- 


greater good within our reach than any we have 
yet attained. The highest good of man is the 
favor of God, and therefore the Bible tells us 
that godliness, with contentment, is great gain. 
The godly man has every reason to be content- 
ed, and a really contented man must be godly, 
or he could not be contented.—Cabinet. 


Morality. 


DROWNING THE SQUIRREL. 


When I was about six years old, one morn- 
ing going to school, a ground squirrel ran into 
its hole in the road before me, as they like to 
dig holes in some open place, where they can 
put out their head to see if any danger is near. 
I thought, now I will have fine fun. As there 
was a stream of water just at hand,I determined 
to pour water into the hole till it would be full, 
and force the little animal up, so that I might 
kill it. I got a trough from beside a sugar-ma- 
ple, used for catching the sweet sap, and was 
soon pouring the water in on the poor squirrel. 
I could hear it stauggling to get up, and said, 
“ Ah, my fine fellow, I will soon have you out 
now.” 

Just then I heard a voice behind me, “ Well, 
my boy, what have you got in there ?” I turned 
and saw one of my neighbors, a good old man 
with long white locks, that had seen sixty win- 














TS. 

“ Why,” said I, “1 have a ground-squirrel in 
here, and am going to drown him out.” 

Said he, “‘Jonathan, when I was a little boy, 
more than fifty years ago, I was engaged one 
day just as you are,drowning a ground-squirrel ; 
and an old man like me came along and said to 
me— 

‘ You are a little boy ; now, if you was down 
in a narrow hole like that, and I should come 
along and pour water down on you to drown 
you, would not you think I was cruel? God 
made that little squirrel, and life is sweet to it 
as itis to you; and why will you torture to 
death a little innocent creature that God has 
made ?”” 

Said he, “I have never forgotten that, and 
never shall. 1 never have kiiled any harmless 
creature for fun since. Now, my dear boy, I 
want you to remember this while you live, and 
when tempted to kill any poor little innocent 
animal or bird, think of this; and mind, God 
don’t allow us to kill his pretty little creatures 
for fun.” 

More than forty years have since passed, and 
I never forgot what the good man said,nor have 
I ever killed the least animal for fun since.— 
Now you see it is ninety years since this advice 
was first given, and it has not lost its influence 
yet. How many little creatures it has saved 
from being tortured to death [ cannot tell, but 
I have no doubt a grest number, and I believe 
my. whole life has been influenced by it. 

Now, I want all the dear little boys, when 
they read this, to keep it in mind; and when 
they see pretty birds or harmless animals play- 
ing or hunting their food, not to hurt them.— 
Your heavenly Father made them, and he never 
intended them to be killed for fun. I don’t 
think, when the blessed Jesus was a little boy, 
he would have killed such innocent creatures 
for fun, and every little boy should try to be as 
much like Jesus as he can.. The Bible says, 


mercy.”—Child’s Paper. 
pa 


SERE LEAF AND DROWNING FLY. 


suited their appetites. 





not be perfectly contented so long as there is a | 


“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 


As J stood the other day on a little bridge, 
gazing on a brook which flowed quietly onward, 
its surface gently rippled by the breeze, I ob- 
served, here and there,swarms of fish that every 
now and then came to the surface, either for air 
or for something floating on the water which 


While bending over the iron rail of the light 


bridge, I saw a poor heedless fly fall into the 
water, where he struggled hard ‘to prolong his 
life. “Ah,” thought I, “the hours of thy little 
day are numbered ; for, if the waters do not 
drown thee, the fish are sure to devour thee !— 


| Thine is not only a hapless, but a hopeless 


case !” 

We are short-sighted creatures; no wonder 
that we should fall into many errors. Just when 
the poor fly seemed in extremity, there came a 
light, dry, sere leaf, fluttering in the air, from 
the bough of a distant high tree, and it fell on 
the face of the brook, about the distance of a 
foot from the drowning fly. Wafted by the 
breeze, and carried gently on by the current, it 
floated close up to the struggling insect. {t 
succeeded in crawling upon it, and was thereby 
conveyed safe to land. 

‘“* How weak, nay, how wicked it is for man 
to despair,” thought I, walking onward. He 
who sustained the green leaf so long on the 
tree, and at last sent it, when withered, on the 
wings of the wind, to rescue a drowning fly 
from destruction, is “a very present help in time 
of trouble,” and will never fail those who trust 
in his goodness and mercy. 


Though thickly spread around my head 
The darts of death may fly, 

I'll look in love to God above, 
And trust him till I die. 


Editorial. 


No. 


A GREAT MISFORTUNE. 


“T wish I could always do as James Berry 
does,” said Henry Mason to his schoolfellow, 
Albert Hays, as they were on their way home 
from school. They were talking about a boat- 
ing expedition for the next holiday, when the 
doubt was started whether their parents would 
consent to the plan or not. 

“ Do you think his conduct especially worthy 
of imitation ” said Albert. 

“No, but he is allowed to go where he pleas- 
es, without asking his parents. Or if he asks 
them, they never say no.” 

“ His father says no, I think, and does some- 


thing more, at times, if all I have heard be 
true.” 


“True, his father is rather strict, some- 
times, but his mother always lets him do as he 
pleases.” 

“You would like to change mothers with 
him >” 

* No, I don’t say that ; [ wouldn’t change mo- 
thers with any one, but I should like to doa 
little more as 1 have a mind to, once in a while 
at least.” 

“Our parents know what is good for us bet- 
ter than we do, and we ought to be willing to 
depend to their better judgment, and be content 
to be subject to their authority.” 

“T know that, as well as you, but”— He 
did not finish the sentence. Probably he felt 
that he had nothing to say, and therefore, like a 
sensible boy, he said nothing. A great deal of 
mischief would be prevented, if all persons 
would keep silence when they have nothing to 
say. 

I presume some of my readers have, at times, 
felt very much as Henry did, when he uttered 
the sentence placed at the head of this article. 
They wish they could have their own way, as 
James Berry had his. Perhaps a few facts in 
his history may be useful to such. 

One day James sat on the door-stone when 
the hour for school had arrived. “ James,” said 
his mother, ‘it is time to go to school ;—make 
haste and get ready.” 

James made no reply, and kept his seat. 

After some time, his mother said, ‘ James, it 
is half past nine: you must go to school.” 

“T don’t want to go to school to-day.” 

“ Don’t want to go to school! whata silly 
boy! Jump up and run now, or school will be 
half out before you get there.” 
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Still James kept his seat. 

“ Come, go to school, that is a good boy, 
I will give you a piece of cake when you come 
home.” 

*T tell you I don’t want to go.” 


I recollect in my manhood the opportunities of 


and | learning I neglected in my youth ; that through 


every part of my literary career I have felt 
pinched and hampered by my own ignorance ; 
and that I would at this moment give half the 
reputation I have had the good fortune to ac- 


“| shall tell your father if you don’t go, and | quire, if by doing so I could rest the remaining 


then we shall see what will take place.” 

James did not move. If he had believed that 
his mother would tell his father, he would have 
gone to school, for his father intended to gov- 
ern him. He was too busy to know much about 
his son, but when he detected him in wrong do- 
ing, he punished him, unless, as was very often 
the case, his mother interfered and begged him 
off. This she very often did, so that James al- 
most always had his own way. 

The consequence was, that he grew up in ig- 
norance, and soon became vicious. He was 
not respected among his fellow men,and finally 
ended his career in prison. This unhappy 
course was plainly traceable to his having his 
own way in his youth. It is a great misfortune 
for a youth to have a weak and unfaithful pa- 


rent, and thus to have his own way. J. A. 
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NEW PUBLICATION. 


Lessons on the book of Proverbs, topically ar- 
ranged, forming a system of practical ethics,for 
the use of Sabbath-schools and Bible Classes. 
By Louisa Payson Hopkins. “With all thy 
gettings, get wisdom.” Fifthedition. Boston: 
William Heath, New England Sabbath-school 
Depository, 79 Cornhill. 1852. 

This excellent question book having passed 
through four editions, is no small evidence of 
its merit, considering what a multitude of simi- 
lar books there are in the market. We copy 
the following paragroph as a specimen of the 
brief illustrative remarks :— 

The king of Persia asked three persons with 
whom he was conversing, “ What situation of 
man is most to be deplored?” One of them re- 
plied that it was old age accompanied by pov- 
erty ; another, that it was to have the body op- 
pressed by infirmities, the mind worn out, and 
the heart broken by a series of heavy misfor- 
tunes. The third replied, that he knew a con- 
dition far more to be pitied. “ It is that,” said 
he, “of him who has passed through life with- 
out doing good; and who, surprised by death, 
is sent to the bar of the sovereign Judge of all.” 


—<———— 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Franklin, Ms., Aug. 9, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—We have read your 
interesting and valuable paper in my father’s 
family for nearly a quarter of acentury. But 
we cannct part with it so long as it is printed, 
as we find no Companion to take its place.— 
Wishing you and your paper success and pros- 
perity, I enclose three dollars, hoping the Com- 
panion will not go “ supperless to bed,” through 
the neglect of its readers. 
Yours respectfully, J. W. Daniens. 
Attleboro’, Ms., Aug. 9, 1852. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed are two 
dollars, to pay for your valuable paper for the 
last two years. Please excuse the long delay. 
I think that I could not invest a dollar to more 
advantage than by subscribing for this little pa- 
per. It is always looked for with pleasure on 
Wednesday evening, for we are always sure to 
find some interesting story. 
Yours respectfully, T. S. WHeerrock. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT WHEN A STUDENT. 
It is a well-known fact that Sir Walter Scott, 
in his early years, was strongly inclined to in- 
dolence. Speaking of this fact in a biography 
of himself, he makes the following reflections, 
whish we would recommend every young man 
to read: 


“If, however, it should ever fall to the lot of 
yout to peruse these pages—let such a reader 
remomber, that it is with the deepest regret that 





part upon a sound foundation of learning and 
science.”—Lafe of Sir Walter Scott. 


——————_— 


THE CLEAR SPRING. 


There it runs, gushing up from the cold earth 
as fresh and as sparkiing as ever. Night and 
day, summer and winter, it never stops and is 
never tired, and the cool fresh spring makes all 
things glad around it. The little bird comes 
every morning to drink, the bright flowers 
bless its sweetness, and rosy boys and girls 
bring their cups to take away some of the pure 
water. 

What a good thing it would be, if some peo- 
ple who never think about any one but them- 
selves, would learn a lesson from the clear 
spring. And perhaps some boys and girls who 
are selfish and greedy might learn something 
worth knowing. It gives,and is always giving; 
it seems to find its delight in pouring out its 
treasure for all who will come. It fears not 
that its source will be dried up, and hoards not 
its gifts, but acts like God, who opens his hand 
and supplies the wants of every living thing.— 
Let us not be greedy and selfish, but learn a 
lesson from the spring. 

—_—_~>— 


THE LAME LADY. 


On one very fine day a coach and four horses 
went along the road. The horses were almost 
ina gallop. A lady was in thecoach. Smack 
went the whip, round went the wheels, and a 
cloud of dust rose in the air. Peter and Patty 
were in the road. 

‘ How should you like to be a fine lady, and 
ride in a coach?” said Peter. 

‘Icannottell, said Patty, ‘but I think I should 
like it.’ 

When the coach came nearer, Patty saw 
the head of a crutch close to the coach win- 
dow. 

‘See,’ said Patty, ‘the lady must be lame, she 
has a crutch in the coach.’ 

‘O then,’ said Peter, ‘I would rather run about 
as we do now, than be a fine lame lady, with a 
coach and four horses.’ 

How ought we to thank God for the use of 
our limbs. 

—_—@———— 


A JOURNEY WITHOUT PREPARATION. 


Has it never struck you as a strange thing 
that shrewd, long-headed men, who have made 
their way in the world by their prudence and 
sagacity, who have the credit of forethought 
and the character of always going to work in 
the wisest way, should expect to get to heaven 
without any preparation at all, when they never 
think of going a hundred miles from home with- 
out supplying their purses, packing their trunk, 
preparing their great coats, and taking their 
places in the coach or cars? There must be 
something out of order in this. Either they 
make too great a preparation for the one jour- 
ney, or sadly too little for the other. 

a 


A HAT PAID FOR. 


We have read somewhere lately the follow- 
ing incident: an old gentleman by the name of 
Green, who was remarkable for his integrity, 
had worn the same hat so long that it became 
a proverb with his neighbors. At last he 
was seen one afternoon, going home with a 
new hat on. The next morning all the fences 
in the vicinity bore the inscription, ‘John 
Green has got a new hat.” A compassionate 
friend went to the old man and informed him, 
offering to have the inscriptions erased ere he 
made his appearance again in the streets. “No,” 
said the honest economist, “ go and add, ‘and it 
is paid for.’” 

_—_ 


WHAT I MAY BE. 


Look at that old man. You may read in his 
face that he is a bad man. He can swear, and 
tell lies. He can get drunk andsteal. Noone 
loves him, no one can trust him, no one speaks 
well of him. Good men point at him, and warn 
the young lest they become as he is, and even 
bad men do not respect him. He cannot be 
happy, because he is not good. I should not 

















like to be that bad man. Yet he was once a 
child like me, and no one thought he would 
live to be so bad. I must fear and pray, for 
that is a picture of what I may be. 

Look at that otherold man. You may almost 
read in his face that he is a good man. Hecan- 
not love what is bad, because he loves God,and 
he fears nothing except doing wrong. How 


Poetry. 











happy and cheerful he looks. If I live to bea 
man I should wish to be like him. Every one 
who knows him loves him. I like to look at 
that picture, because it shows me what, with 
God’s help, if I live to be old, I may be. 


—— 


GOD RECONCILED IN CHRIST. 


When you look through a red glass, the 
whole heavens seem bloody ; but through pure 
uncolored glass, you receive the clear light that 
is so refreshing and comfortable to behold.— 
When sin unpardoned is between, and we look 
on God through that, we can perceive nothing 
but anger and enmity in his countenance; but 
make Christ once the medium, our pure Re- 
deemer, and through him, as clear as transpa- 
rent glass, the beams of God’s favorable coun- 
tenance shine in upon the soul. The father 
cannot look upon his well-beloved son, but gra- 
ciously and pleasingly. God looks on us out of 
Christ, sees us rebels, and fit to be condemned; 
we look on God as being just and powerful to 
punish us; but when Christ is between, God 
looks on us in him as justified, and we look on 
God in him as pacified, and see the smiles of 
his favorable countenance. Take Christ out, 
all is terrible ; interpose him, all is full of peace. 

—_@e—— 


THE HANDFUL OF GRAIN. 

Take, my child, a handful of grain. Lay it 
up by thee, and it profiteth thee not. Grind it 
to flower, and like her of Zarephath, make thee 
a little cake thereof, and it shall yield thee a 
moment’s comfort and support. But sow it in 
the earth, and it shall bring thee forth a bounti- 
ful increase. So it is of wealth. Hoard it,and 
it yieldeth neither profit nor comfort. Spend it 
on thy pleasures ; they are but for a moment.— 
Bestow it on the poor,on the fatherless and wid- 
ow, on the little ones of Christ, and he shall re- 
member it with a plenteous reward. 

————~>— —— 


FORTY-FOUR NAMES. 


In Rensselaer county, New York, a tavern 
keeper had abandoned the traffic in alcohol, af- 
ter having been several years engaged in it.— 
Whenever the subject of his selling liquor was 
referred to, he was observed to manifest a feel- 
ing of deep regret and serrow. A friend one 
day inquired the cause. “I will tell you,” said 
he, and opening his accouut-book, said, “ here 
are 44 names of men who have all been cus- 
tomers, most of them for years—32 of these, to 
my knowledge, now lie in the drunkard’s grave; 
ten of the 12 remaining are now confirmed sots. 
These are the fruits of this dreadful and degra- 
ding business.” 

——>_— 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Mr. Whipple has lately taken the daguerreo- 
types of the graduating class at Harvard Col- 
lege—the collection being intended for the li- 
brary of that University—and is now engaged 
in multiplying the likenesses by means of his 
patent Crystalotype process, so as to enable 
each student to take home “the counterfeit pre- 
sentment” of his eighty-eight classmates. How 
invaluabie would past members deem like 
groups of their fellow students, were it possible 
to place such before them. 

————» - 


THE EYES OF INSECTS.1 


In all creatures the eye is a striking object ; 
but the eyes of insects, so peculiar as to excite 
our highest admiration, would have been un- 
known to us without the assistance of the mic- 
roscope. On the heads of beetles, bees, wasps, 
common flies, ants, dragon-flies, butterflies, and 
other insects, may be perceived two protuber- 


ances, which contain a prodigious number of 


small transparent hemispheres, placed with the 
utmost regularity in lines crossing each other, 
and resembling lattice work. These are a col- 
lection of eyes,so perfectly smooth and polished 
that, like so many mirrors, they reflect the im- 
age of all external objects. The image of a 
candle ora window-sash may be seen multi- 
plied to an astonishing extent. 


CHILD'S GOOD NIGHT. 


“Good night, dear mamma,” a little girl said: 
“Pm going to sleep in my nice trundle bed; ; 
Good night, dear papa; little brother and sis.” 
And to each one the innocent gave a sweet ies, 
“ Good — little darling,” her fond mother 

said— 
“But remember, before you lie down in your 


ed, 
With a heart full of love, and a tone soft and 
mild 


child.” 
“ Oh, yes, dear mamma,” said the child with , 


nod, 
“T love, oh! I love to say ‘good night’ to God, 


Kneeling down, “ My dear Father in Heaven? 

she said, 

“5 — Thee for giving me this nice little 
ade 

For though mamma told me she bought it fo; 


Thee; 


day ; 

I thank Thee for teaching me,too, how to pray’ 

Then bending her sweet little head with a nod 

“Good night, my dear Father, my Maker, ani 
od 5 

Should I never again on the earth ope mir 
eyes, 

I pray Thee to give me a home in the skies.” 


there, 

With her eyes raised to Heaven, her hanj 
clasped in prayer; 

And J thought of the time when the Savior, i 


love, 

Said, “Of such is the kingdom of Heava 
above ;” 

And I inwardly prayed that my own heart th 
while, 


its guile. 
Then she crept into bed, that beautiful child, 





9 
To breathe a short prayer to Heaven, sweet 


me 
She tells me that every thing good comes fron | 


I thank Thee for keeping me safe through the| 


*T was an exquisite sight as she meekly knet} 


Might be cleansed of its bitterness, freed frm} 
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And was soon lost in slumber so calm ands 
mild 


breath, 


——$—$——_———— 


DIURNAL BUTTERFLY. 


“Pretty flutterring butterfly ! 

Tell me, pray, if J may try, ' 

Just to watch you for an hour, 

While you fly from shrub to flower ? 
For the sunshine on your win 

Makes them seem such lovely things, 
That I want to see you go 

On your journey, to and fro. 

Gay you seem and busy too, 

Let me watch what you can do!” 


But my life is so short that ’tis scarcely begu | 
When I go to the dust, and no longer am sett)’ 
On the flowers of the garden, or shrubs on 


green. 
I sport through the day, and am happy, J) 


see ; 

For I find all I want in the bush or the tree! 

And kind Providence gave me these beautii|” 
wings, _ 

These useful, and sportive,and fluttering thins] 

To teach you a lesson, sweet maiden, good-iy:) 

You may watch if you please; but ere bs 
must die !” 
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That we listened in vain for the seund of lx 


As she lay in the arms of the emblem of deat. 





Dear little lady, I sport in the sun; Mi 
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